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This article is written in the belief that a careful study of the 
opinions of educational leaders will make it possible to define a 
poUcy with regard to federal participation in education which 
will command very general, if not universal, acceptance. Super- 
ficially, opinion is at the present time very much divided. It 
has been thought wise in some quarters to hush up these disagree- 
ments in the hope that Congress may be persuaded through the 
appearance of unanimity to do something and in the further hope 
that existing disagreements will disappear with experience in the 
use of such an instrument of federal promotion of education as 
Congress shall create. For better or for worse, the pohcy of per- 
suading Congress to act at once has now been replaced by a demand 
for a thorough consideration of the problem of federal relations 
to education, and it is proper that a new effort be made among 
educational people to bring to the surface every existing shade of 
opinion and to analyze these varying views with the purpose of 
discovering, if possible, fundamental agreements. 

A letter was accordingly written by the editor of the Elemen- 
tary School Journal to some two hundred leading educators. The 
list included all state superintendents, one hundred city superin- 
tendents, twenty normal-school presidents, a like number of uni- 
versity and college presidents, and fourteen professors of education. 
Each person addressed was asked to write a brief statement 
of his views suitable for publication and was informed that 
the material would be used in the preparation of an article or a 
series of articles to be pubhshed in the Elementary School Journal 
or the School Review. At the end of a month replies were received 
from about eighty of the persons addressed. These replies will 
not be treated statistically, but will be used in part through direct 
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quotation and in part through summaries, in the effort to bring 
out all that is essential in them. 

Two articles will be published by the present writer on the 
basis of the replies received. While these articles are appearing 
and afterward the pages of the Elementary School Journal and of 
the School Review are open to anyone who has a constructive 
contribution to the discussion or to anyone who dissents from the 
statements or conclusions here expressed. 

One cannot read the carefully prepared statements of eighty 
educators without realizing at once that the question which is 
uppermost in the minds of all who have thought about federal par- 
ticipation in education is the question of control. Shall the federal 
government control in any degree the poHcies of education ? 

To this question there are two answers which, at first, seem to 
be wholly irreconcilable. On the one hand, there is a total unwill- 
ingness to concede to a federal agency any power of control. On 
the other hand, there is an equally emphatic demand that the 
present inadequacy of our educational systems be corrected through 
the exercise of the pov/erful intervention of the federal government. 
Two quotations from the letters received will illustrate the apparent 
antithesis in views. The first is from Professor Holton, of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College: 

If I am able to interpret the voice of the Middle- Western farmer, it is this: 
He is not opposed to, nor is he in favor of, a federal department of education 
as such. He has not given any thought to the proposition. He has other 
propositions which he thinks are vitally fundamental in the building of a 
permanent American democracy. 

While he has not given any thought to a federal department of education in 
its relation to the permanency of our American democracy, he does have three 
deep-seated convictions, as I see it, on federal bureaus and departments in 
general. One of these convictions is that a federal bureau or department 
backed up with authority tends to crush out all local, democratic initiative. 
The second conviction is that the public schools must be kept under the admin- 
istration and supervision of the state and local communities. The third con- 
viction is that an appropriation granted to a federal bureau or department is 
like a schoolboy's snowball in its tendency to increase in volume as it rolls on, 
and that it is like the brook in going on forever. 

The Middle Western congressman who "keeps his ear to the ground" — and 
most of them do — hears his master's voice, and, therefore, considers with fear 
and trembling any legislation in conflict with the above convictions. 
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After all, in the building of a democracy is not this as it should be ? Isn't 
the Middle Western congressman right in the stand he takes ? I think he is. 

In my judgment the educators should not urge Congress to pass an act 
creating a department of education that is in direct opposition to the convic- 
tions of the public on the fundamentals of American democracy. This means, 
as I see it, that the department, when created, should not have any authority 
over state and community school systems and that it should not be granted 
any appropriation that would necessarily carry with it such authority. 

Personally, I am in favor of a federal department of education endowed 
with administrative authority, powers, and duties similar to the administrative 
authority, powers, and duties now granted to the federal Department of Agri- 
culture, and with no others. My reason for taking this stand is that any act 
granting wider powers to a federal department of education would be in direct 
opposition to the thinking public, or at least to that part of it known as the 
Middle Western farmer. He has a philosophy of life that is expressed in the 
phrase " the divine right of the people as opposed to the divine right of the kings 
or self-perpetuating bureaus." Right or wrong, this is the philosophy that 
guides all his thinking on legislation looking toward the creation of new 
governmental machinery that has anything to do with the public schools. If 
his convictions are out of harmony with the ideals of American democracy, it 
is our duty as educators to try to substitute new convictions for his old ones, 
rather than force upon him governmental machinery in opposition to his deep- 
seated convictions. 

The second statement, from Superintendent Gibson, of Savan- 
nah, Georgia, is as follows: 

The democracy of the American nation can be safeguarded only by a 
thoroughgoing, imiversal education of its citizens. 

To create a unified nation the education of its people must be in accord 
with national ideals and standards. Ideals and standards are created by 
leaders, and ought to emanate from the law-making and policy-molding 
center of the nation. 

The time has evidently passed when the education of the people of a nation 
can be left to localities or states or sections. The kind of education given in 
a large city of the Middle West is apt to be quite different from the type of 
education given in a city of the East, or on the Pacific Coast, or in the rural 
districts of the South, and all these develop types of citizens with varying 
attitudes toward the goveriunent and widely diversified abilities as citizens to 
serve in a democracy. 

It is true that the thing called American spirit, or public sentiment, is 
created by the press, but the education of the youth for citizenship must be 
carried on in the schools, and the time has come when the schools must be 
more thoroughly nationalized. 
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Our experience with ward schools is bad. Independent local systems in 
states are a nuisance. Sparsely settled, poverty-stricken counties are unable 
to educate their people. 

States differ very widely in standards and measurements of education. 
One section or nation is far ahead of another. As ward schools in a city should 
be done away with, so local independent control and meager support of the 
schools should be done away with. 

The nation ought to control. The nation usually does things better than 
localities. States and counties and cities should aid, but the nation should lead 
in standardizing and controlling. 

A federal department of education is the greatest need of America. But, 
before a law is formulated by pedagogues or politicians and worked through 
Congress, a composite commission of the ablest leaders in commerce, indus- 
trial labor, agriculture, education, and the defense forces should study the 
educational needs of America and report to the President or Congress for 
adequate federal legislation. The Constitution may have to be changed 
sUghtly or reinterpreted. Drastic changes in education ought to be made. 
The year should be utilized more eflficiently. School properties must be used 
more economically. Teaching preparation must be provided adequately, and 
teaching service must be compensated more justly. Provision for universal 
national training for national service should be made. 

Pedagogues alone cannot do the work and should not be expected to do it. 
It is a big job for the ablest minds in all the great departments of human 
endeavor. 

When one reads two such statements, one inevitably finds one's 
self assenting to both. It is certainly true that local initiative 
must be conserved, and equally true that up to this time local 
initiative has been inadequate. Our problem, then, is to adopt 
some plan which promises to conserve and promote local initiative 
and at the same time to carry our schools to higher levels than 
they have yet reached. 

In trying to formulate such a plan we must arrive at an accepted 
analysis of the present inadequacy of our state and local school 
systems. First, it is freely admitted on all sides that our schools 
need more information than they now have. There is no move 
which has been made toward the establishment of a department 
of education that does not assume or bring to explicit expression 
the hope that the federal government will contribute knowledge 
which we do not now possess. Many of the letters emphasize this, 
which may be called the scientific function of the department of 
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education. One letter, that of Mrs. Dorsey, of Los Angeles, may- 
be quoted as elaborating this function more fully than does any 
other. 

I desire to see a federal department of education organized on the simplest 
basis compatible with genuine service. There should be a minimum of machin- 
ery and highly paid officials (the best men and women, however, should be 
put in charge) and a maximum of expenditure in securing practical contribu- 
tions to public-school education. 

The most important fimctions of such a department should be: (i) The 
gathering of information about the status of public education, its accomplish- 
ments, and shortcomings. (2) The dissemination of practical suggestions 
and plans for the improvement of public-school administration and instruction. 

The dissemination of educational information cannot be suitably accom- 
plished through publications alone. This should be supplemented by the serv- 
ices of a standing advisory committee such as is outlined in the revised legis- 
lative measure relating to the establishment of a department of education. 
Such a committee, bringing together, discussmg, and sifting the best educa- 
tional practice of the entire coimtry, would greatly facilitate the formulating 
of practical suggestions for the educational inspiration and guidance of school 
people. The members of this committee would be able to carry back to 
their states accmrate knowledge by which to make comparative estimates of 
the educational accomphshments of their respective states and workable plans 
for the inmiediate improvement and advancement of public-school education. 

Second, it is assumed by many that the federal government 
should add to its contributions of knowledge contributions of funds 
and that this can be done without impairing the autonomy of 
local school systems. Funds are thought of by many as the chief 
need of our American school systems if the desired progress is to be 
made. This view is clearly expressed by State Superintendent 
Harris, of Louisiana, as follows: 

I beUeve that the federal government should assist in financing the elemen- 
tary schools and the high schools throughout the nation. Unless we change 
the present system of requiring the local commimities to bear most of the bur- 
den of school support, my impression is that we shall find it very difficult to 
provide proper school facilities for aU the children. Under the plan now in 
operation the federal government does nothing in the field of elementary and 
secondary education, the state governments contribute on the average through- 
out the nation only 15 per cent of school support, while the local communities 
(counties, school districts, etc.) are required to pay 85 per cent of the public- 
school bill. This requires effort which in many instances becomes very bur- 
densome indeed. I am strongly of the opinion that we should adopt the largest 
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possible unit of support; in other words, that the national and state govern- 
ments should be required to advance 50 per cent or more of the funds needed 
to train teachers and operate the elementary and secondary schools. 

I believe that so far as the federal government is concerned, a plan should 
be provided that will keep politics out of the federal office and will prevent 
the federal government from exercising any kind of control over the adminis- 
tration of education in the various states. 

I do not believe that the Commissioner of Education should be a member 
of the President's cabinet. I think a better plan would be to have him elected by 
an overlapping federal board of education. The President should appoint the 
federal board, but should have no authority to dictate the policies of the board. 

The federal government should, I think, make generous appropriations 
for the support of elementary and secondary education in the different states, 
but it should have no control over the expenditures of such funds, except to 
audit the accounts with a view to seeing that the funds are spent for the pur- 
poses for which they are appropriated. 

I looked over the Towner-Sterling Bill a few weeks ago and was very favor- 
ably impressed with its provisions, except with that section which makes the 
commissioner a member of the President's cabinet. 

It would be distracting at the present juncture to enter upon 
a consideration of the objections to federal subsidies. We shall, 
therefore, pass over these objections with a mere mention of their 
existence and turn to a third, and on the whole much more subtle 
and less frequently recognized, deficiency in our American educa- 
tion. Baldly put, our most serious deficiency is the lack of admin- 
istrative standards. The case is clearly stated by Superintendent 
Cody, of Detroit, Michigan: 

I feel that federal provision should be made for a central educational 
clearing-house that will function in a manner somewhat similar to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The function of this commission, broadly speaking, would be to set up 
uniform methods of procedure in child and cost accounting, standardize 
definitions of function, etc. It would not have power to determine educa- 
tional policy, for this function should be left entirely to the individual states. 

This statement embodies the crux of the whole matter. Back 
of this letter is clear insight into the fact that we have at the 
present time no common standards of administration. The people 
of the United States do not know what ought to be the achieve- 
ment of a good school, as contrasted with a poor school, in such 
matters as child accounting, either in city systems or in state 
systems. 
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We lack information; that is point one. We lack funds in 
many communities; that is point two. We lack administrative 
standards; that is point three. Point three must not be confused 
with point one or two. An analogy may help. Cities have long 
since discovered that knowledge of the principles of sanitation is 
not enough. People have to be compelled to convert knowledge 
into practice. Does anyone beUeve that regular attendance on 
schools will be accomphshed through distribution of informa- 
tion ? Does anyone believe that some of our backward states will 
adopt good standards because these standards are known to all 
of us? 

The real question which has to be solved before we can have the 
right kind of a federal agency for the promotion of education is not 
alone the question of scientific studies, nor even the question of 
financial subsidies; it is this problem of securing adequate adminis- 
tration. When one examines the views for and against gifts of 
federal money, the disagreements are not about even so important 
a matter as suitable amounts for the various purposes. Disagree- 
ments have to do with the fundamental question of the setting up 
of federal standards. There is a very general recognition of the 
fact that our present schools are deficient in standards, but most 
people want for themselves one more opportunity to correct this 
deficiency through the exercise of their own wisdom. 

Two letters may be quoted which make clear the anxiety which 
exists in many quarters about the dangers which may result from 
federal control if that is permitted to come in insidiously. There 
is no denial, be it noted, that improvement in standards is needed, 
but there is much doubt as to the source from which new standards 
should be derived. 

The following statement was made by President Vinson, of 
the University of Texas : 

I am heartily in favor of federal interest in education, but I am equally 
opposed to federal educational subsidies upon a fifty-fifty basis, or the transfer 
of any control of education in this country from the states to the federal 
government. Whatever federal agency is to be erected for educational pur- 
poses should, in my judgment, be only national in character, and should have 
its influence by the weight of its decisions and contentions, and not became 
of any federal financial backing. 
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I do not want to see education in the United States standardized after any 
machine-made fashion, which I think would be the inevitable result of meas- 
ures which are now pending before Congress. If there is opposition to the 
setting up of a national board of education after the analogy of the state boards 
of education, I should not seriously object to an executive department of 
education, provided the duties of this department are confined as indicated 
above. 

To my mind, federal control of education in this country would sooner 
or later kiU its peculiar development in the various states. This local initiative 
is the last thing which I should like to see destroyed. 

President Rosier, of the State Normal School at Fairmont, 
West Virginia, argues the whole matter as follows: 

I have been a supporter of the movement to establish a federal department 
of education and to secure the granting of such financial support to the school 
systems of the states as will stimvilate the more rapid development of our 
state school systems. I realize the dangers involved in too great a centrali- 
zation of administrative authority, and I would not be willing to accept federal 
support if there is to be any weakening of the state control of education. 
Federal control of education would be contrary to both the letter and the 
spirit of the Constitution, and in my judgment would be detrimental to the 
cause of public education. There is no doubt that extreme local control has re- 
tarded the development of public education in many districts and in some 
states, but it would be unwise to go to the other extreme and take away local 
responsibility. 

The expansion of new departments and bureaus by the federal government 
has come in response to recognized needs. The Bureau of Education was 
established for the reason, no doubt, that it was felt at the time that the govern- 
ment was under some obligation to assist in promoting public education. This 
Bureau, as all will agree, has rendered very fine service in gathering educational 
data and in unifying the educational plans and policies of the country. While 
there has been more or less discussion of a federal department of education, 
there was not any deep or imiversal feeling in regard to the matter until the 
organization of a national army brought out the fact that we are a nation of 
sixth-graders, and that in any great national movement depending upon the 
education and intelligence of the masses, our educational systems have been 
tremendously inefficient and inadequate. We have been forced to the con- 
clusion that higher standards of intelligence and better systems of public 
education are not only a state, but a national, obligation. I believe the time has 
come when the federal government should reorganize its responsibility in rela- 
tion to the whole problem of education. This can best be done by creating a 
federal department of education and by supporting it and directing its activities 
in accordance with the spirit of the Constitution. There are many great 
problems confronting our country today, but there is none more important 
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or more essential to the maintenance and integrity of our institutions than 
public education. Personally, I am strongly in favor of limiting expenses 
for armament and increasing outlays for the diffusion of knowledge and the 
raising of our standards of national intelligence. 

I would say, then, that I am in favor of the establishment of a federal 
department of education, with a secretary in the President's cabinet, and with 
an adequate organization for promoting all sorts of educational activity. I 
do not see any objection to federal subsidies granted for the pxurpose of stimu- 
lating greater state and local support of public education. This feature is not 
absolutely essential in the establishment of a department of education, but 
it seems to me it is highly desirable if the federal government desires to raise 
the standards of education and to promote greater intelligence among the 
people. This ought to be done without in any way lowering the authority of 
the states and the responsibility of local units. In conclusion, I would say 
that I am in favor of every movement designed to emphasize the value of 
education, whether it be national, state, or local. 

A final quotation, with which this article will close, reaches a 
conclusion which certainly must be considered before any depart- 
ment is created. The conclusion, it may be said by way of antici- 
pation, is not a negative one, as has been the conclusion of much 
recent discussion about federal control, but affirmative. This 
quotation opens up for consideration a view which is worth serious 
pondering. A federal department is justified by the fact that 
there is something for the federal government to do which the states 
cannot do. Instead of the abhorred phrase "control of educa- 
tion," can we not use a new phrase, "distribution of functions"? 
The federal government can perform certain functions which 
local communities cannot. It is our duty to discover these proper 
federal fimctions and then to set up the machinery for exercising 
these functions with a federal agency. Will it not be better 
to put an end to anxieties about federal encroachment by defining 
federal duties ? With duties must go powers. The case is argued 
somewhat fully by Professor Morrison, of the University of Chicago, 
who, it may not be out of place to remind the reader, has accumu- 
lated educational experience in two New England state departments 
of education. 

In the mind of the present writer, our clear coiu:se is to erect a department 
of education as a cabinet ministry after the accepted American plan. To do 
so is to foUow in a beaten pathway which has been explored and found good. 
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To attempt any other is to experiment, or at best to follow paths which have 
not yet proved themselves. 

The cabinet departments have been developed in response to three different 
types of needs. 

First of all, historically, are those which administer exclusively federal 
undertakings, such as foreign affairs, the national military defense, the post- 
office. 

Second are those which owe their origin primarily to segmentation of the 
older departments. The Interior, and Commerce, and Labor in their later 
history will serve as illustrations. 

Finally, all of the more recently constituted departments have come into 
existence in response to a conviction that government should systematically 
foster certain major activities of the people, even though such activities may 
in their natures be essentially private and not public at all. So Agriculture, 
and Commerce, and Labor. Once established, each of the departments of 
this class has found itself amply justified by executive functions which had 
originally been misplaced in some other department, chiefly in the Treasury, 
or by new executive duties made necessary by the unavoidable march of social 
and political evolution. 

Every argument which justified the erection of a Department of Labor, 
or Commerce, or Agriculture led logically to the erection of a department of 
education as the first of the new departments. Education has been recognized 
as a matter of public and, more than that, of governmental concern, by nearly 
all the state constitutions. A long array of decisions of law courts have afifirmed 
and reaffirmed the principle that education is a matter of practical governmental 
concern. Nobody could contemplate the utterances of statesmen, publicists, 
philanthropists, and the gifts of benefactors and safely assert that education 
has been from the earliest days of the republic other than a matter of major 
public concern, as much so certainly as agriculture, or commerce, or labor. 
More than that, there exist now, and have existed for many years, sound 
administrative reasons for establishing a department of education, to at least 
as pronounced a degree as obtained when the three comparable departments 
were erected. The purely educational activities of the federal government are 
already very extensive. They are scattered all the way from the War Depart- 
ment to the Department of Agriculture, and repose in part in independent 
commissions and boards. They go on in Washington. They ramify into the 
states. Throughout the entire area are expensive duplications, waste, inefii- 
ciencies. These activities should obviously all be gathered into one depart- 
ment properly equipped to handle them and professionally interested in 
handling them well, even as has been done in the cases of agriculture, and 
commerce, and labor. 

Nor can the issue be avoided by asserting that education is inherently a 
matter of state concern. So was banking; so was commerce until transporta- 
tion gave life to the interstate-commerce clause; so were a multitude of con- 
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cerns which the march of events made federal as well as state concerns. 
Agriculture and labor were not even state concerns except as everything is a 
state concern within the police power. Even though not a dollar of public 
funds was appropriated for the support of schools, education would still be as 
much a major concern of the American people as agriculture or labor, and 
in the same sense as they. Precisely the same argument which denies that 
education is, of right and in the nature of our society, a federal concern leaves 
its proponent bound to assert that it is a concern of the school district and of 
that alone. And precisely the same argument is used by those whose minds 
are parochial in their outlook, incapable of thinking in terms o£ the state, not 
to say in terms of the nation. 

But federal participation in education will deliver the schools over to 
pohtics. I can recall no instance within my observation in which any plea 
for better organization has not brought forth the same argument, but always 
from the mouths of self-seeking politicians and from the timidly righteous souls 
who are the natural backers of such pohticians. Of course, there will be poli- 
tics. There always is and always will be when men and women attempt to 
govern their own affairs in democratic fashion. The choice is between the 
political thought of the local horizon, that which is shut up within the state 
boundaries, and that in which the whole nation is drawn into council. We 
need all three. At the present we are estopped from thinking nationally on 
educational matters for want of a properly accredited and supported national 
leadership. 

Why a department rather than a board or commission? Because in 
132 years of the federal government the cabinet form of executive, in spite 
of imperfections, has worked well. Because, on the whole, our experience with 
state and city governments has led the more forward-looking to trend in the 
direction of the cabinet executive and away from the board form of executive. 
Becaxise the cabinet form tends to co-ordinate, while the board form tends 
to dissipate. One board leads to another until the government is bewildered 
in boards and commissions. Such has been the experience of the states, and 
the present federal tendency seems very properly to be to create no new com- 
missions or boards. 

But secretaries come and go; there is no permanency. It is not essential 
that there should be permanency in the secretaryships. Indeed, it has prob- 
ably been fortimate for the country that there has not been permanency. It 
is of the genius of our institutions that the purely political aspects of our 
leadership shall change, but that the technical and professional shall abide. 
That is the way in which we have on the whole avoided fairly well the evils 
of bureaucracy. Education has a profoundly political import in the highest 
sense of the term, and perhaps our greatest need, certainly one of our greatest 
needs, is frankly and eagerly and intelligently to acknowledge this aspect. 

The President's cabinet has been one of our chief opportunities for the 
exercise of the largest and truest statesmanship. Our greatest foreign ministers 
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have not as a class been professional diplomats, nor have our greatest war 
secretaries been professional soldiers, nor our greatest finance ministers brilliant 
in the technical aspect of business. But they have given us an expression 
of democratic achievement which it is gravely doubtful that professional per- 
manent ofiicials could ever have given. We cannot doubt that a place at the 
President's council table woxild call forth the element which we somewhat lack 
in our public educational effort, educational statesmanship on a parity with 
our best achievements in finance or foreign affairs. 

Nor is brevity of tenure in the secretaryship incompatible with permanency 
in the purely professional and technical service of the department. Men sel- 
dom achieve marked success as politicians and professional workers at the same 
time. In a democracy every corps of high-grade technologists needs a superior 
who can give them their chance to do their work on a high level, and who can 
rightly place their work in its relation with the poUtical fimctions of govern- 
ment. Some of the best scientific work in the world has been done within our 
federal departments by professional workers whose places have been permanent 
and, because of a changing political head, have been delivered from the dis- 
tracting and belittling need of self-advertising, wire-pulling, log-rolling, and 
all the give-and-take which political democracy makes inevitable. Such, on 
the whole, has been the working out of our cabinet system, and we may confi- 
dently expect that such would be the outcome with a secretary of education 
in the cabinet. That we should have good secretaries and bad secretaries, 
statesmen, and mere twaddlers is to be expected. So do we in all lines of 
activity. That has been our history and probably always will be oiu: experi- 
ence, but in the long run the good has outweighed the bad, the mediocre has 
stabilized the work of the genius, and the not infrequent minister of sxupassing 
power has carried us forward to a point which any sane political thinker would 
hesitate to give up in exchange for any other system the world has yet tried. 



